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“Smokey” 


Aswe write this, we are thinking about “Smokey,” a little black 
cocker spaniel with a bit of a white chest, sad eyes and a very happy 
tail. We remember her last summer when she was sitting on the 
lawn with our boy. It was the time of day when light has lost 
most of its shadows, and the peaceful calm of the early evening 
out-of-doors prevails. 


They were intent upon themselves and in harmony with the 
quiet forces of nature which surrounded them. When the boy 
would move his head to brush back an unruly lock of hair which 
always seemed to fall into his eyes, the dog would lift her head 
and carefully look at his face—his eyes. Thus they would look 
at each other for a brief while. Then the boy would reach out his 


hand and touch her head, and instantly she would get up, come as 

close to him as she possibly could, and then lick his hand and gaze 

at him. The boy would hug her, and between them—without a 
, sound being uttered—would pass some mysterious thoughts of 
understanding, of love and companionship. 


Last week Smokey was killed—a victim of a hit-and-run driver. 


Dr. Rowley once said, ““Does death for them end all? No man 
can answer that question. As to our own mortality, we cannot 
prove it. It is a matter of faith, believing where we cannot prove.” 


Dare we believe we shall see that cocker again? 


Adventures of “‘Brig”’ 


NE sunny morning last fall, an 

undersized canine, part fox terrier, 

part beagle and parts unknown, trotted 

up to the barred main entrance of the 

Brig at the U. S. Naval Training Center, 
Bainbridge, Maryland, and peered in. 

Before you could whisper “hot dog,” 
the Brig gate opened and the midget dog 
was whisked inside. He was led with 
pomp to the galley door, where he was 
treated to an old ham bone. 

It was the start of a beautiful friend- 
ship. 

The dog, it was soon discovered, was 
the property of a warrant officer living 
nearby, and the daily trip to the Brig 
soon developed into morning and after- 
noon jaunts. 

In November, the blow fell. A Brig 
guard, whose activities took him down 
to the Administration Building, reported 
back pale and trembling. The puppy, he 
announced, was in the hands of the 
Center dog officer and an uncertain fu- 
ture was in prospect for him. 

Brig personnel went into instant ac- 
tion. Off sped the two chiefs to the 
Provost Marshal. The result. The canine 
was turned over to the Brig for safe- 
keeping for its unofficial mascot. He was 
to be accorded no special privileges, and 
must not be allowed to stray. 

Naming him was no problem at all. He 
was tagged “Brig,” and a regulation dog 
tag was issued to him, with his name, 
pedigree, billet, etc. 

It didn’t take him long to enter into 
the Brig routine. When inspecting 
parties came aboard, Brig trotted right 
along. He never ventured into the galley 
and he maintained, at all times a courte- 
ous, but reserved attitude to the part- 
time members of the Brig, which is ex- 
actly what a good member of the official 
household is supposed to do. 
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Winged Royal Family 


By JASPER B. SINCLAIR 


IKE the slightly addled world in which 
we live, the world of winged crea- 
tures also has its own royal families. 
Among our feathered friends the King- 
bird and the Kingfisher must surely be 
two of the leading members. 

Another representative in the species 
is the King vulture, which dwells alone 
with his mate in the densest parts of the 
South American forests—especially in 
the trackless jungles of the upper Ama- 
zon where no one envies him his domain. 

The Kingbird, by the way, came by its 
royal patronymic because its crest was 
said to resemble a diadem and because of 
its dictatorial manner with other birds. 

The Baltimore Oriole, of course, has a 
noble lineage. According to some re- 
ports it was so named because its colors, 
which are black and orange, were the 
same as those on the coat of arms and 
livery of Lord Baltimore. 

The one-time lord proprietor of the 
Maryland colony, he also gave his name 
to the city of Baltimore. Ever since 
colonial times the Oriole has been asso- 
ciated with Baltimore and the Old Line 
State of Maryland. It is one of the few 
democratic American birds to be named 
for English nobility. 

Even the gayly-plumaged Cardinal 
bird might qualify for a place in the 
feathered royal family. It could at least 
serve as a reminder of the days when 
some royal families of history did the 
bidding of cardinals. 

The royal family of birds has its coun- 
terpart in the royal family of winged in- 
sects. Notable among these, perhaps, 
would be the Emperor moth and the 


Monarch butterfly, as well as the mother 
of the hive, the Queen bee. 

The Monarch butterfly has a rival in 
Queen Alexandra’s bird-winged butter- 
fly. Found in the dank jungles of New 
Guinea, it has a spread of ten inches and 
is said to be the largest of all the world’s 
butterflies. 

Those Monarch butterflies are cham- 
pion long-distance travelers. Millions of 
them annually fly the milkweed trail from 
the Canadian Rockies to their winter 
homes in Pacific Grove, California, a 
flight of at least 1,000 miles. 

They reach Pacific Grove in October, 
spend the winter months clustered around 
the nearby pine woods, and in March 
spread their wings in flight northward 
again to their Rocky Mountain summer 
homes in the Dominion of Canada. 


Cats in Service 


| know you were surprised to hear 

Cats have gone into service this year! 
Rats and mice were devastating 
England's food camps penetrating. 

So cats were called to the Allies’ cause, 
Danger to food was given pause! 


England marshalled feline forces, 

Doing what mankind endorses. 

Dogs have always been protected, 

But heretofore cats were neglected. 
They had no legal status before, 

But now they earn that right, and more. 


The medals dogs so proudly wear, 
Cats have proved they, too, may share! 
—Ida M. Forrest 


Odd + Facts in Rime 


By CARROLL VAN COURT 
Sketch by Bill Sagermann 


A Tiny Telegraph Operator 


When you are in the woods, some night, 


And all is still and dark, 
You'll hear a tiny tapping on 
A tree trunk, if you hark. 


The very small white-footed mouse 
Goes “tick, tick,” on the trees; 
His toenails are his telegraph, 
To talk with, if you please! 
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Hangs 


Tails are both useful 
and ornamental. Imagine the 
squirrel without its 


eloquent brush; a dog 


without its wig-wag. 


OW bare and almost indecent an 

animal or bird would look without 
a tail. There are a few of these, how- 
ever, such as there are being largely 
found in Australia, that land of primi- 
tives and strange animals. 

The tail, however, is more than a mere 
ornamental appendage, and its shape is 
influenced by its uses. Among birds, a 
short, stubby tail, accompanied by stubby 
wings, is an adjunct of water or ground 
birds that nest on or close to the ground. 
It functions primarily as a rudder. In 
the case of high-flight birds, where the 
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The flag-waving, fluffy olive branch of the squirrel 


tail is stubby, the wings are long and 
pointed, and the tail functions, in this 
case, also as a rudder. When the bird 
wishes to descend and lowers its landing 
gear (its feet) the tail comes down, too, 
acting as a brake. 

Among the warblers, whose nests are 
principally in the higher branches of 
trees, the tail is longer, and the wings 
are long and pointed. Birds that turn 
in swift flight have forked tails. 

In animal land, the tail has many uses. 
Denied vocal speech, the tail becomes an 
accurate measure of temperament—the 
scolding squirrel switches its plumed 
brush with every syllable; the lion lashes 
its tail in which there is said to be a 
small spiky protuberance that incites 
to greater anger; the husks on the tail 
of the rattler express tremulous and 
dangerous emotion; the friendly wig-wag 
of a dog conveys its message of comrade- 
ship. 

The muscular, almost hairless tail, tas- 
seled at the end, of the buffalo, lion, etc., 
is a club with which it lashes itself into 
a fury, while the strong, thorny tail of 
the alligator is a real club whose dis- 
abling qualities are directed at the vic- 
tim. The flag-waving, fluffy olive branch 
of the squirrel, fox and others is not only 
a speech complement, a balance in flight, 


Photo by Jack Dolph 


but on chilly nights, forms a wrap-around 
for tender noses and paws. 

The tubular, practically hairless tail 
of prehensile creatures, such as the 
American monkey, opossum and other 
strap-hangers, is extremely muscular 
and flexible; while the meager flap doing 
duty as a tail for deer, rabbits, etc., is 
mainly a signal or follow-me-lads to de- 
pendent relatives or friends. And each of 
its special wig-wags has its own signif- 
icance. The beaver’s thick, flat trailer 
is not only a valuable tool, an S. O. S. in 
times of danger, but is also a soft, thick 
cushion upon which he sits while whit- 
tling down his dinner to beaver size. 

Its strong tail is the third point in a 
triad to the kangaroo, when resting or 
spying out the country; while the long 
hairs of a horse’s tail make it a switch 
of parts. The tail is a rudder with swim- 
ming creatures, is a rigid arrow with a 
pointer when nosing out a covey. The 
tails of many lizards are detachable, and 
new ones are grown, placing them in the 
list of re-tailers. The elephant’s ap- 
pendage at either end is a liberal rendi- 
tion of “Twice Told Tales.” 

Every animal is very proud of its tail, 
and ashamed when, as with the horse and 
dog, -it is docked for foolish human 
reasons. 
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Ringtail opossum with baby on her back 


“Babes of the Woods” 


By JEWELL CASEY 


HE wombat and opossums, like the kangaroo, carry their 
young in abdominal pouches for some time after birth. 
As soon as young opossums, which sometimes number 10 or 12 
in a litter, are old enough to leave their mother’s pouch, they 
clamber aboard her back. She curls her tail over her back and 
the youngsters reach up with their tails and give them a twist 
or two around the mother’s tail and with their tiny forefeet 
clinging tightly to her fur, journey around in her search for 
food. 

Most humanlike of all wild creatures are the apes. The 
mother, which may weigh about 150 pounds, will give birth 
to a single infant, weighing about five or six pounds. She 
nurses and coddles her baby much as a human mother. When 
it is old enough to be taken around, the youngster rides upon 
mother’s back, clinging tightly to her neck. The young attain 
full growth at about the age of eight years. 

Mother Nature has bestowed upon the order of turtles one 
of her most ingenious protective devices—the two shells which 
joined at the sides by bony bridges completely encircle these 
odd creatures. 

The armadillo is also fitted out with a suit of armor which 
encases every part of the body except the breast and abdomen, 
thus protecting it in a measure from the sharp claws of larger 
animals. While the porcupine is equipped with barbed spines 
which serve even the young, when a few days old, with most 
formidable weapons. 

Perhaps the sloth, who travels topsy-turvy style beneath 
branches of trees, forms the most perfect basket in which to 
cradle her single baby which snuggles down on mama’s breast, 
clinging tightly to her neck, in a most contented manner. 

One of the most highly interesting and the only mammal 
capable of true flight is the bat. Bat mothers produce from 
two to four young, which they lovingly and carefully try to 
protect at the first hint of trouble by wrapping membranous 
wings about them. When young the babies cling to their 
mother’s breast and apparently unhampered by as many as four 
clinging mites, the mother nightly soars away in search of 
mosquitoes and numerous other harmful insects. Fleet as 
the bats are, many of them fall prey to night hawks and owls. 

The sticky-yellowish, foul smelling discharge emitted by the 
skunk has earned this pretty creature the respect of man and 
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beast—no other weapon is necessary. However, this animal 
“stench bomb” launches its gas attack only when frightened 
or annoyed. 

When the Peruvian llama takes a dislike to a person he 
registers disgust by ejecting with considerable force and un- 
erring aim, a stream of acrid saliva into the face of his visitor! 
And some species of ants squirt acid at their enemies as a 
means of protection. Petrels defend their nest and young by 
squirting a smelly oil at any intruders. 

Most squirrels are born in litters of three and four, tiny, 
blind and helpless. The mother can transport her young with 
the greatest of ease. She grasps the skin of the baby’s stomach, 
whereupon the baby curls securely about mother’s head and 
neck, giving her the odd appearance of wearing a large neck- 
piece. 

In a serene manner, “junior” hippopotamus rides upon the 
spacious back of mother, while young beavers ride upon moth- 
er’s wide, flat tail. 

Doubtless the echidna of Australia can lay claim to being the 
most peculiar of all living animals. A four-legged creature 
with spines similar to the porcupine, a long darting tongue 
like the anteater and a beak like a duck, lays one or two 
leathery-shelled eggs which are placed in her abdominal pouch. 
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Horse Sense and Nonsense 


ATHEMATICS was not Jasper’s strong point, and at the 
examination he was given a problem as follows: 

“If one horse can run one mile in a minute and a half, and 
another horse can do the same distance in two minutes, how 
far would the first horse be ahead if they ran a race of two 
miles at their respective speeds?” 

Jasper worried over this for some time, and then thought 
way out. 

“T regret to say,” he wrote, “that I cannot deal with this 
problem, as my parents have always told me never to have 
anything to do with horse-racing in any form.” 


In Willimantic, Connecticut, an ordinance decrees that a horse 
must carry a tail light when traveling after dark. 
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“Bill” and “Coo” 
A lesson in matrimonial happiness 


EVEN decks up, in the busy Communications Office of the 

United States Coast Guard headquarters, Washington, 
D. C., Mr. and Mrs. (Bill and Coo) Pigeon are keeping house. 
One day “Coo” tapped on the window and attractive Spar 
Ensign Dorothy Egger, of South Orange, N. J., opened the 
window and invited her in. Next day, Mrs. Coo came back 
with “Bill,” her mate, bearing twigs. Inside the office, they 
set to work building a nest in a wooden nut dish atop a filing 
cabinet. 

Then came the eggs. Mr. and Mrs. Pigeon are a happy couple 
and one day two white eggs appeared in the nest. Each morn- 
ing and afternoon thereafter, Bill Pigeon flew up to the 
seventh deck, tapped on the window and Spar Ensign Egger 
let him in. And so, at regular intervals, the watch changed 
in the pigeon home. Father Pigeon took over the egg-setting 
duty and Mother flew off for chow with a gay flip of her wings. 
Either Bill Pigeon is a model husband or his wife has him 
well in hand. 

After finishing her meal of peanuts, bugs, or other pigeon 
delicacies, Coo winged back, tapped on the window and resumed 
her watch over the two white eggs. This always freed Bill 


Hoe” do dogs find their way back to a home where they 
have lived before? Sometimes the distance they must 
travel is hundreds of miles, but there have been cases of dogs 
showing this great endurance and perseverance. But, here 
is another question which more than one person has asked: 
How would a dog find its way to a home place that it had never 
seen, in order to be with its own people? 

“Whiskers” was a stray, with several nationalities behind 
him. He had very long black whiskers, which contrasted 
sharply with his buff-colored coat, and gave him his name. 

Now mountainous country does not make easy traveling for 
dogs, nor, for that matter, anyone else. The mountainous 
state of Colorado was the home of his people. That is, he called 
them his people, because he had adopted them. He thought 
they had adopted him. They gave him nice bones and let him 
sleep on the enclosed porch at night. 

But one day Whiskers noticed a great deal of rushing about 
and banging of doors and roaring of motors, and his beloved 
family went away and left him behind. 
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“Whiskers” Finds a Way . 
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for a few hours and he took off to join the boys in the park. 
But every night, so Ensign Egger insists, it was Bill who sat 
out the night watch. Where his spouse spent the “lights out” 
period nobody seems to know. 

The pictures show Bill just coming in to take over the watch; 
Coo fluttering out on a foraging expedition; and again Coo 
on the nest while her mate is out with the other fellows. 


e e By MILDRED MORSE 


He had learned when very young to get along as best he 
could, but now he missed his master and mistress. He became 
more and more hungry and lonely. 

One cold day, about two months after Whiskers’ master and 
mistress left him, they were astonished to see a strange and 
yet familiar-looking dog come slowly up the driveway. He 
limped, and he was very weary and very scrawny. But his 
eyes carried a light of relief and satisfaction when he realized 
that he had found the way, after so many weary miles. His 
master and mistress are still marvelling at the fact that he 
found their new home, thirty miles away from their old one. 
They had been worried and now were relieved. 

This true story gives us a lesson in kindness to the faithful 
animals that help to make our homes happy and interesting. 
We must never leave them to starve and freeze. If we cannot 
care for them, we must provide some other home where they 
will be loved and cared for. Animal protection societies have 
been established for this very purpose—to find homes for these 
stray pets. 
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The author with three jays 


Friendly Birds 


OUR Florida jays and I became fast 
friends one winter at Melbourne, 
Florida. A neighbor introduced us. At 
first they eyed me suspiciously, but after 
a few days of luring them with food they 
condescended to adopt me into their fam- 
ily circle. 

I was surprised to see that they had no 
crest. Only when angry did they ruffle 
up their head feathers to simulate a crest. 
Except for this they resembled their 
northern cousins in looks and tempera- 
ment. 

In the morning I would go out and call. 
Usually two would appear. A third 
would soon arrive full tilt on my head. 
We all would whistle and call until the 
fourth would glide in. They greedily 
ate and in their cocky, jay way begged 
for more. If no more was forthcoming, 
one would sometimes hop up to my head, 
seize a hair, plant his feet, and pull until 
I hollered “Ouch.” Satisfied he would 
fly away—often with the hair in his 
beak. 

They had no fear of me at all. When 
I appeared without food, one or two 
would often pounce on my head and start 
pecking determinedly. I had many bleed- 
ing spots to attest to their strength. 
When I shooed them away, they grum- 
blingly retired to the nearest palm and 
scolded my heartless actions. 

We hated to have to leave our pets, 
for we had grown fond of their mis- 
chievous, raucous company. 

—dJane J. Coffey 


& 
To Subscribers 


We ask our subscribers to be patient if 
copies do not come through on time. 
Because of increasing difficulties, from 
eight to twelve weeks should be allowed 
for new subscriptions to be entered. 
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Important Letter 


HE following letter, signed by Presi- 

dent Eric H. Hansen and Chairman 

of the Board, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, 

was sent to all United States Senators 

and delegates to the San Francisco Con- 
ference: 


“The undersigned, officers of our two 
Societies, speaking for themselves and 
the many thousands of the Societies’ 
members, beg you to use your influence 
in every possible way to secure a Peace 
that will last, a PEOPLE’S PEACE. 


“Only a PEACE based upon the 
fundamental and eternal principles of 
justice and humanity can endure. 


“Only as each Nation, at the long- 
fought-for PEACE CONFERENCE, is 
willing to insist upon an _ abiding 
PEACE, sacrificing where need be, some 
of its own much-talked-of sovereign 
rights for the lasting good of all—only 
such a PEACE as the whole world is 
praying for today, must be sought. 


“Everlastingly true are the words, ‘It 
matters little who wins the war, unless 
Christ wins the PEACE.’ 


“With sincere respect, .. .” 


Rabbit Chased a Cat 


ELGIAN hares are capable of de- 

livering hard raps with their strong 
hind legs. A citizen of Pueblo, Colorado, 
heard a loud racket under the porch of 
his house and saw a cat come running 
out with a large mother Belgian hare in 
hot pursuit and chased puss over a fence. 
This is no doubt news to most folks, but 
keepers of tame rabbits know of such 
incidents. 


—Pueblo Indicator 


The Jeweled Bird 
By CORNELIA B. FURBISH 


Deep in cool grass, 
Beside a brook, 

! lay—forgotten 

Was my book. 

! watched a bird 
Upon a tree, 

A plain bird 
Singing—melody 
Outpoured 

From swelling throat, 
Rising and falling, 
Each single note 

Of crystal purity... . 
A final trill and then— 
The song was done, 
The bird flew upward 
Jeweled by the sun. 


To Bed in the Loft 
By MILDRED MORSE 


ID you ever see a cats’ ladder leading 

to a loft, for the family cat to climb 

at bedtime? We have one, and it is not 

only a ladder but a claw-sharpening post 

as well. Beside it stands the loft, where 

our cats (we have five) sleep on occa- 
sion. In the loft is the cats’ bed. 

When we first studied cats’ needs and 
habits, we were advised, through reading 
a book about cats, to go into the woods 
and look for a log with the bark on it, 
or for a dead limb about six feet high, 
for a claw-sharpening tool. So we 
searched until we found such a limb, 
about three inches thick and branched 
at the top. We nailed it to a wood base 
and stood it up near our high chest of 
drawers in the living room. On the top 
of this chest we keep our sewing baskets. 

At first our cats (we had two at that 
time) would sharpen their claws on the 
log and climb up and down it in their 
play. It really does help to save the 
furniture. Then “Sammy,” our gray tiger 
cat, got a better idea. He finishes his 
supper, sits nonchalantly washing his 
face for a minute, then decides to go to 
bed. He climbs the “ladder,” steps over 
to the “loft,” curls up in the softest 
“bed,” and goes to sleep. 

Then “Billy,” the black kitten, took up 
the idea and scrambled to the loft, too. 
He squeezes into the basket beside, or on 
top of, Sammy, and perfect contentment 
reigns. That is, until they hear some- 


thing worth investigating, when they 
yawn, stretch, step over to the ladder 
and climb down almost as expertly as 
they climbed up. 


Sammy on his perch 
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Moose from Isle Royale at a Wallow 


Their Majesties, the Moose 


By E. J. GAGNON 


SLE ROYALE, Michigan’s untouched 
and primeval wilderness, is a veritable 
paradise for most species of sub-arctic 
Canadian and Michigan animals. Located 
50 miles northwest of the Wolverine 
state’s Keweenaw peninsula, it has been 


Chat with Double Trouble 


N several occasions, I had visited the 
edge of a blackberry thicket to en- 
joy the happy-go-lucky calls, and clown- 
ing of a beautiful yellow-breasted chat. 
One afternoon just after a drenching 
rain, I happened to pass the same black- 
berry thicket, but this time instead of 
being amused by familiar calls and 
antics, I was surprised to notice the 
female chat clinging devotedly to her nest 
that had been washed loose from its 
mooring at one side. As the mother 
bird flew away, the three young birds 
inside almost tumbled out of the nest. 

After pulling the nest into an upright 
position, I secured it in place with a piece 
of fishing line I had with me. 

The second trouble was evident when 
I noticed inside the nest that a well-fed 
cowbird fledgling had just about smoth- 
ered the two little chats that were the 
rightful occupants of the nest. 

After disposing of the young cowbird, 
and carefully checking on my job of 
supporting the side of the nest, I went 
away with a feeling that some birds must 
have a pretty tough time of it rearing 
their young. 

—George A. Smith 
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a national park since 1931—one of the 
nation’s newest and latest. 

Nowhere else within the confines of the 
United States do moose flourish so ex- 
tensively. In 1926, it was estimated there 
were 3,000 on the isle together with a 


number of woodland caribou, the latter 
found nowhere else in the country, ac- 
cording to the Department of Interior. 

Through lack of food their numbers 
decreased rapidly until 1934 saw less 
than one-third left. Existing on a diet 
of ground hemlock, spruce, aspen and 
willows, they are the supreme attraction 
of the only national park of the old 
Northwest Territory. 

In 1935, with a desire to preserve the 
species in Michigan, approximately 100 
of the animals were planted in protected 
regions of Michigan’s upper peninsula 
by a merciful Department of Conserva- 
tion. Live-trapped on the island, they 
were transferred over Lake Superior in 
Conservation patrol boats. 

Definitely herbivorous, these creatures 
are the largest members of the great 
American deer family. Possessing large, 
flattened antlers, the species is closely 
related to the European elk, only larger. 

They take to the dense woods for hid- 
ing seclusion as soon as humans ap- 
proach, but when surprised in their wal- 
low or while feeding in a group they are 
apt to stampede over anything in the 
way of their escape. 

A gaunt animal, they possess no beauty 
of form, according to ordinary standards 
or when compared with the deer or elk. 
Nevertheless, they are highly majestic 
in their own right. Visitors at Isle 
Royale have rightly termed them “King 
Beast of America’s Primeval Wilder- 
ness.” 
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Happy Companions 


WHat—a cat like a bird! Ij. doesn 
ae reported where the two have fived t 

a. There seems to be no patticula 
shouldn’t make good companions. 
some cases where two animals are | 
each other’s ways; at first, perhaps 
oping into fast friends. 

Then, there are other cases whe 
kittens; a mother cat will take ove 
own brood, but bringing it up as sh« 
into her family life. 

The natural antipathy between ce 


do not prey on each other for food— 


only to breed tolerance, but sometir 
These bunnies have complete confidence in their friend and protector. Can we not well take a lesson fro 


(Circle) Are these mortal enemies? (Right) This good-nat 
Australian Koala, even serving in the capacity of tteed to 
two playmates take time off for a cox 
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Iy doesn’t seem possible and yet, many cases have been 
ve lived together happily. 

pafticular reason why the various species of animals 
anions. It appears to be a question of environment in 
nals are brought up side by side. They become used to 
, perhaps, tolerating an alien presence, but often devel- 


cases where a real adoption occurs. A hen will mother 
take over a baby skunk, not only nursing it with her 
- up as she would a kitten until it enters whole-heartedly 


etween certain types of animals—especially those which 
for food—may well be attributed to a suspicion of an- 
different code of existence. Familiarity, then, seems not 
it sometimes friendship. 

lesson from our animal friends? 


This beautiful cat actually nurses the baby 
rabbit as she would her own kitten. 


‘his dood-natured dog made friends with an 
y of tteed to its queer jockey. (Below) These 
off for a cooling drink. 
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Gratitude 
By JAMES WARNACK 


He bounded into the parlor, 

With a little dog at his feet. 

Look what | brought home, Mamma! 
I found him out in the street. 

He looked so lonely and hungry! 
He was gnawing an old, dry bone! 

| petted him, and he followed me. 
May | keep him for my own? 


Please let me keep him, Mamma! 
Do you mind if | keep him, Dad? 
| bet he’s a dandy watch-dog— 
And | know he would be glad 

To have a home and a playmate. 
You say | can keep him? Hurray! 
Thank you a million, Daddy! 

Boy, this is my lucky day! 


“Teacher told us to stay home tomorrow— 
It's Thanksgivin’ Day, you see. 

She said we should be happy 

Our country is safe and free. 

She said we should be thankful 

For homes and clothes and food, 

And churches and schools—and everything 
God gives us that is good. 


So remind me to thank God, Mamma; 
I'm afraid | might forget— 

Cause I'll be busy tomorrow 

Makin’ a house for my pet. 

| know what I'll do! I'll thank God 
Tonight when it's time to pray. 

I'll thank Him for my doggie, too! 
Come, Rover! Let's go and play.” 


They tiptoed into his room that night, 
And found him lying there, 

Propped up in bed, with eyes half closed, 
His little hands clasped in prayer. 

“Be quiet! Don't wake him, Mamma!” 
“Why, who do you mean, my Sweef?” 
He pointed to his grateful pet 

Curled up against his feet. 


The Iceberg Bears 
.LTHOUGH they live in the world’s 
coldest climate, the male Polar 
Bears do not hibernate like their cousins 
farther south but remain active all winter. 

This bear’s white coat matches the 
snow so well that being able to see the 
bear in the first place is half the hunt. 
At least among some Eskimo tribes when 
a bear is killed, half the booty is given 
to the hunter seeing it first. 

They are one of the biggest bears, 
growing as much as thirteen feet long 
in extreme cases, yet their new-born 
cubs are extremely small and weigh only 
nine to twelve ounces. 

Although they may never have tasted 
them before, Polar Bears in captivity 
enjoy sweets just as much as any other 
bear does. 

Contrary to the popular opinion, Polar 
Bears enjoy all the warmth they can get. 

—John H. Spicer 
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Representative Bradley, of Michigan, 
has introduced a bill in this Congress 
to provide a penalty of ninety days 
imprisonment or a fine of $100, or 
both, for persons found guilty of har- 
boring a lost dog more than 48 hours 
without making a report to the pound- 
master. Another provision of the bill 
would exact the same penalty for in- 
juring a dog and failing to report 
the case to the police. For poisoning a 
dog, the recommended punishment is 
ninety days in prison or a fine of $300, 


or both. 


An Oregon resident boasts of a 
bull that sleeps in a sitting position, 
and an Illinois cow presented her 
owner with triplets, a distinct oddity 
in the bovine world. 


The grizzly bear, which attains a 
weight of about 800 pounds upon 
maturity, weighs only about eight 
ounces at birth. 


A gasoline dealer, in Topeka, Kansas, 
finding himself haled before the local 
OPA commissioner, charged with an 
1,800 gallon shortage of gasoline 
stamps, alleged that mice chewed up 
the coupons. It was a novel excuse, 
but it didn’t work. 


A pigeon, named “Per Ardua,” 
which means, roughly, “through diffi- 
culties,” recently established what is 
believed to be a world record pigeon 
flight—1,090 miles. 


One of our boys on Saipan adopted 
a white mouse as a mascot. The little 
fellow doesn’t care for the traditional 
mouse diet of cheese, preferring such 
delicacies as apples and bread. On 
arrival in Chicago, on furlough, the 
animal was examined along with fifty- 
one “other Marines.” 


Last Christmas, over fifty million 
packages were sent to service men and 
women overseas. They were mailed to 
all parts of the world and, as usual, 
domestic animals were on the job. In 
many cases, dog teams and camels were 
used to deliver the goods. 


In the days of the much-married 
Henry the Eighth, bishops were com- 
pelled by act of Parliament to keep a 
string of race horses. The law further 
specified that the animals must be 
three-year-olds or upward and at least 
14 hands in height. 


—Jack Pearson 


Panama Kitty 
OM” was a big, beautiful cat who 
lived for many years in the town of 
Pedro Miguel in the Canal Zone. But, 
this was not always his home, for he was 
born in Czechoslovakia. 

One day, when Tom was a little kit- 
ten, some sailors took him away on their 
ship, where he led a happy and useful 
life, catching rats which otherwise would 
have destroyed much of the ship’s valu- 
able cargo. However, after being on the 
ship about a year, Tom became very sick 
and it was decided that if he stayed on 
board much longer, he would die. 

The sailors felt very sorry over Tom’s 
condition, especially as it would take sev- 
eral weeks to reach the next port of call. 
Finally, one of the men suggested that, 
as they would be passing through the 
Panama Canal in a few days, the kindest 
thing to do would be to put Tom off at 
one of the locks with the hope that he 
would find green grass to eat. 

This was done and the lock men 
adopted the cat who became: well and 
strong and would follow his favorite 
workman through the tunnels on his tour 
of duty. After a few weeks, however, 
Tom’s new friends thought that such a 
beautiful creature should have a real 
home and one was eventually found with 
Mr. and Mrs. James A. Ross. 

In his new home, Tom became very 
contented and in the daytime could be 
seen sleeping on one of the high shelves 
outside the screened porch. 


A Prayer 


By MAY DONALDSON 
Reprinted by request 


Loving Father, great Creator, 
Author of all living things, 

Each one sanctioned by Thy making 
To the world its message brings. 


Each one his appointed task has; 
Each one has his path and part. 
Loving Father, great Creator, 
Place us each one in Thy heart. 


From the sweet and tender birdling 
To the dog, the friend of man— 
Each one has his own fulfillment 
In the wisdom of Thy plan. 


Touch our hearts with truth and justice; 
Let Thy rule now be fulfilled, 

In the golden bright millenium, 
Grant their anguished souls be stilled. 


May they, too, know love and justice; 
May we feel our brothers kin, 

And forgive us that we know not 
Separation is a sin. 


Grant us peace and joy unending 
In that sweet millenium time, 
When we say in humble reverence, 

Every living thing is Thine. 
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our feathered friends with all sorts 

of fancies and superstitions. As 
a matter of fact, birds far outranked 
animals in this respect. It might have 
been that our cave-dwelling ancestors 
could more readily understand the tread 
of animals than the mystery of birds in 
flight. 

At any rate, they spread quite a few 
bird rumors and superstitions, many of 
which were not very complimentary to 
our feathered friends. 

In some countries in northern Europe 
the family expected a prosperous year if 
a stork nested in the chimney in spring- 
time. For one thing, it was supposed to 
herald a bumper crop. On the other hand 
the raven was looked upon as a bird of 
evil repute. Perhaps its sable coat, its 


P EOPLE in ancient times surrounded 


Butterflies Use 


EARLY all butterflies use perfume. 

Not only do they use it, but they 

even make their own and some of them 

carry atomizers with which to spray the 

perfume on those around them. How- 

ever, it is the male of the species that 
uses it and not the female. 

In the majority of cases, the perfume 
is secreted in patches of scales and hairs 
on the lower wings and sometimes on the 
hind legs of the insect. One species, the 
familiar black and orange butterfly, has 
an arrangement of several long hairs that 
can be extended when in use and pulled 
in when not working. Through these 
hairs he sprays his perfume in all direc- 
tions. 

The scents these butterfly dandies 
use include many that are familiar to us. 
One variety of African butterfly uses the 
scent of mignonette. Another perfume 


May 1945 


Feathered 


Fancies 
By JASPER B. SINCLAIR 


STORKS HERALD A PROSPEROUS YEAR 


MISFORTUNE FOLLOWS HERONS IN FLIGHT' 


night-flying antics and its mimicry of 
the human voice started that rumor. 

Classical mythology first made the 
raven a bird of ill-omen, and it never 
quite lived down that reputation. Kit 
Marlowe called it “the sad presageful 
raven,” while even Shakespeare repeat- 
edly referred to the belief that its ap- 
pearance spelled misfortune for someone. 

It was a bad sign in early England if 
you heard the hoot of an owl when on the 
point of starting out on a journey. Most 
travelers would postpone their departure 
for another day or so in that case— 
which might cause the wise old owl to 
add an extra hoot of derision for human 
shortcomings. 

Seafarers had an idea that harming 
an albatross in any way was a sure 
means of inviting trouble, as we are so 


well reminded in the classic tale of “The 


Ancient Mariner” 
troubles. 

People in the north of Scotland were 
once convinced that a heron seen in flight 
across the waters of a Highland loch 
was another sign of impending misfor- 
tune. And the folklore of some tribes 
still contains the belief that thunder was 
caused by the flapping wings of the 
legendary thunderbird. This belief, in 
fact, was shared in the mythology of the 
Norsemen and the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, as well as in the modern lore of 
Polynesians and Carib islanders. 

Old time superstitions should be 
treated with utmost respect, however. 
We still keep the stork busy on it legend- 
ary errands and we still entertain some 
queer notions about cackling hens. 


and all salty 


Perfume .. . . . By ALBERTA. RAND 


is sweet briar and another, musk. There 
is one butterfly in Florida that smells 
like a chrysanthemum. The familiar 
brown butterfly carries around with him 
the scent of sandalwood. The one with 
the sprayer, already mentioned, gives off 
the frangrance of red clover. 

One smells like a cup of weak coffee. 
Another sheds the aroma of new-mown 
hay. The so-called cabbage butterfly 
secretes the scent of lemon verbena and 
one species in Ceylon uses the scent of 
chocolate candy. 

The best equipped of all is a large 
yellow butterfly, common to warm cli- 
mates. He has a variety of scents from 
which he can choose. In some circum- 
stances he uses violet and in another 
musk. So, if one perfume fails to make 
the desired impression he can use the 
other. 
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Photo by Richard Merrill 


Herbert Liscomb, in charge of our Brockton Shelter, proudly puts his pet cocker 
spaniel, "Rusty," through his paces for Roy Moore, John Convey, and his daughter, 
Diane Liscomb. 


Che Band of Merry or 
Junior Humane League 


ERIC H. HANSEN, President 
WILLIAM A. SWALLOW, Secretary 


PLEDGE 

I will try to be kind to all living crea- 
tures and try to protect them from cruel 
usage. 

The American Humane Education So- 
ciety will send to every person who forms 
a Band of Mercy of thirty members, and 
sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected, special 
Band of Mercy literature and a gilt badge 
for the president. 3 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 
Two hundred and thirty-one Bands of 
Mercy were ‘organized during March. 
These were distributed as follows: 


Massachusetts . 110 
Virginia . 32 
Florida 31 
Pennsylvania a 10 
Washington ........ 1 


Total number of Bands of Mercy or- 
ganized by Parent-American Society, 269,- 
891. 


SUMMARY OF FIELD WORK 
Number of addresses made, 
Number of persons in audiences, 
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195 
21,806 


The Boston Touch! 


The following letter was received by 
the Chairman of Our Trustees, John R. 
Macomber, and is being reprinted with 
permission of writer and recipient: 
Dear Mr. Macomber: 

Always an admirer of Culture, I was 
delighted last night when I went to the 
Angell Memorial Hospital, to pick up a 
friend’s dog, to discover the beneficial re- 
sults of the fine example you have always 
set. When asked to identify the dog, I 
said, “He is a black Cocker who was 
brought in to be deloused.” The attend- 
ant replied, “‘We have a Cocker, sir, who 
was brought in this morning for an an- 
tiseptic bath.” 

I hope you keep up the good work! 

Your humble and obedient servant, 
(Signed) Sherwin C. Badger 


New Officer Elected 
AMES BOWER, JR., principal of the 
H. B. Lawrence school, was recently 

elected president of the Holyoke Branch 
of our Society at its annual organization 
meeting. Mr. Bower succeeds Aaron 
Moore Bagg to that office. 

Mrs. Alphonse deOlloqui was elected 
vice-president and Brooks White was re- 
elected treasurer. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR MARCH 
At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15 


Cases entered in Hospital ...... 855 
Cases entered in Dispensary ... 1,726 


At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 


Cases entered in Hospital ...... 292 
Cases entered in Dispensary ... 788 
Totals 

Hospital cases since opening 
Dispensary cases ............ 608,884 


MARCH REPORT OF THE OFFICERS 
OF THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
WITH HEADQUARTERS AT BOSTON, 
METHUEN, SPRINGFIELD, PITTSFIELD, 


ATTLEBORO, WENHAM, HYANNIS, 
WORCESTER, FITCHBURG, NORTH- 
AMPTON, HAVERHILL, HOLYOKE, 


ATHOL, BROCKTON AND NEW BED- 
FORD COVERING THE ENTIRE STATE. 


Miles traveled by humane officers 13,431 
Cases investigated ............ 278 
Animals examined ............ 2,771 
Animals placed in homes ....... 260 
Lost animals restored to owners . 67 
Number of prosecutions ........ 5 
Number of convictions ........ 4 
Horses taken from work ...... 2 
Horses humanely put to sleep ... 17 
Small animals humanely put to 
2,259 
Horse auctions attended........ 18 
Stockyards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............ 71,530 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


OVER THE AIR 


A weekly radio program devoted to ani- 
mals may be heard each Tuesday after- 
noon at 1:15 over Springfield radio station 
WSPR—1270 on your radio dial. This pro- 
gram is presented by Charlena B. Kibbe 
and sponsored by the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

Programs will be as follows: 

May !—"Animals in the News.” 


May 8—"Emergency Care and Treat- 
ment of Animals." 


May !5—''True Dog Stories." 
May 22—"Animals in General." 
May 29—"Understanding Our Animals." 
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Our New Radio Program 


| our new radio presentation, “Bird 
and Animal Lore,” we took to the 
air in our first broadcast, Saturday, 
April 7. Be sure to listen every Satur- 
day from 2:45 to 3:00 P.M., Station 
WHDH—850 on your dial. 

Staff member, Miss Margaret J. 
Kearns, will bring to the microphone in- 
teresting stories from Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, and well-known personalities, who 
will talk to you about animals. 

The initial broadcast was opened with 
President Eric H. Hansen and Chairman 
of the Board, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, who 
welcomed the radio audience briefly be- 
fore turning over the remaining time to 
Miss Kearns. The following Saturday, 
Thornton Burgess, celebrated author and 
lecturer, appeared as guest speaker. 

An informative and entertaining series 
of broadcasts have been prepared for 
your pleasure. Don’t forget to tune in 
and ask your friends to listen, also. And 
be sure to send any suggestions you may 
have to Radio Station WHDH, Hotel 
Touraine, Boston, Mass. 


“Out of the Heart’’ 


HAT our new motion picture in sound 
and color, “Out of the Heart” is be- 

ing enthusiastically received is evidenced 
by the following excerpt from a letter 


of the Department of Agriculture. The 
excerpt reads: 
“The motion picture. “Out of the 


Heart,” should be well received by all our 
State Leaders who are looking for whole- 
some, entertaining motion pictures to be 
used at 4-H Club Camps, country club 
rallies and other similar 4-H events. This 
picture, in addition, has an important 
message for all 4-H members who have 
dogs. And what 4-H member does not 
have one?” 

We are proud to know that our picture 
has merit before constituted authorities 
and that it will be a power for good 
among the younger generation. 


To a Cat 
By CORA WILLIAMS 


Sobranye of the sunny eyes 
That greet me with such fond delight, 
What were my days of clouded skies 
Had | not you to give them light? 


Apollo's shining chariot wheel 
Your golden glance to me repeats, 
And in what shadows Fate may deal 
My darkest hour with sunshine meets. 


Love is life’s light, its best reward, 
The gold that is its highest pay, 
And treasuries of wealth are stored 

For me in what your sweet eyes say. 


May 1945 


Sarah J. Eddy, Friend to Animals 


Nation-wide sorrow at passing of great humanitarian 


HE Massachusetts Society for the 

Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and the American Humane Education 
Society, in the death of Sarah J. Eddy, 
who died March 29th at the advanced age 
of ninety-three, have lost one of their 
most noted friends and directors. Indeed, 
the whole humane education movement 
of this and other lands has reason to 
honor her memory, and sorrow for her 
passing. 

Her name will live through the years 
with those other names of remembered 
women who have given so great a part’ 
of their lives and influence to the prog- 
ress of the vast humane movement. Be- 
sides the many humane leaflets prepared 


and published, her books, such as 
“Friends and Helpers” and “Songs of 
Happy Life,” will continue to be in de- 
mand and widely circulated. 

Miss Eddy was widely known for her 
many artistic works. For example, there 
hangs in the Old National Gallery in 
Washington, D. C., a painting of hers, 
representing Miss Susan B. Anthony 
upon the celebration of her birthday in 
1900. 

Miss Eddy’s sympathies and services 
went out into many fields where help 
was needed to make life’s burdens easier 
to bear, and no finer tribute than this 
could be paid her now that her long and 
useful life is ended. 


““(ueenie” Leaves for Home 


HEN Patrolman William B. Dooley, 

of the Boston Police Department, 
called at the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital to pay a visit to “Queenie,” the 
greatly-loved mascot of Station 16, he 
discovered, much to his surprise, that the 
nine-year-old German Shepherd had com- 
pletely recovered from the effects of a 
severely lacerated paw and would be able 
to go home to the boys. The widely- 


publicized dog, who has given birth to 
fifty puppies, some of whom are now 
reported to be serving in the Navy, the 
Coast Guard, and the Marines, has been 
the pride and joy of the group at Sta- 
tion 16 since she was but a few months 
old. She is shown enthusiastically shak- 
ing “hands” with Patrolman Dooley, 
while Adele Fread, head nurse at the 
Hospital, looks on approvingly. 
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Of the Rhinoceros 


By J. FRANK BROWNING 


HERE is one animal for which the 
sharp claws of tigers and the dan- 
gerous teeth of lions carry no 

terror. He’s the massive rhinoceros. 
This fearless fellow, one of the ugliest 
of all living creatures, wears a hide so 
thick and impenetrable that even the 
sharp spear of the native cannot pierce it. 

Surprisingly enough, the rhinoceros, 
for all his 5,000 or 6,000 pounds, can 
crash through the jungle at such a speedy 
gallop and use its versatile horn in such 
a way as to keep even the king of beasts 
at a respectful distance. 

Among land animals, only the elephant 
exceeds the rhinoceros in size, although 
the hippopotamus can equal it. The 
largest of the five living species may be 
six-and-a-half feet high, but remains, 
15 feet long, of extinct types of this 
jungle lord, have been found in England. 

Unless molested, the rhinoceros is a 
peace-loving animal. But he doesn’t 
stand for any foolishness, and when 
brought to bay or wounded he is so fierce 
that even the bravest hunter will cringe 


Worm Uses Its Head 


NLIKE the mole or other earth- 

dwellers, the wriggling earthworm 

has neither claws nor teeth with which 

to dig—and so, he uses his head. Lit- 
erally. 

A stroll for the worm is a case of mov- 
ing obstacles out of the way. He does 
this by using his head, either to shovel 
the grains of dirt aside, or, when this 
method will not allow him to progress 
quickly enough, to scoop the earth into 
his mouth so he can swallow it. 

Thus, when the worm takes a turn 
about his home, he performs the double 
function of stirring the ground and en- 
riching the soil by passing much of it 
through his digestive system. 


—Ida M. Pardue 


Mangling Motorists 


The wretch who would deliberately 
Mow down a helpless hound, 

And lay him limp and lifeless 

On cold and alien ground; 

Who'd hit and run in joyous glee from 
The mangled, bleeding form— 

Should suffer hell's full torture on a 
Night that knows no morn. 


—John C. Vivian 
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and climb the nearest tree. If the tree 
isn’t too large, the rhinoceros will often 
uproot it with his strong, bony horn, and 
the career of the hunter is ended if he 
doesn’t do some fast footwork in the 
direction of a more sturdy tree. 

But the rhinoceros has one enemy that 
does not mind in the least his raging. 
A certain fly creeps between the folds of 
the leathery skin and burrows into the 
sensitive flesh. All the great strength 
of the rhinoceros will not help him. He 
must wade into the water or wallow in 
jungle mud until the pest is smothered. 

Luckily for Mr. Rhino, the hornbill, a 
tropical bird, is especially fond of these 
particular flies, and a strange, friendly 
partnership is the result. The rhinoceros 
gives the bird the freedom of its body 
on which it alights to poke its bill into 
the skin folds. And in return for a meal 
of flies, it actually acts as eyes for the 
short-sighted monster, for if an enemy 
approaches, it flutters before the rhinoc- 
eros, uttering warning cries. 

And thus we see, by this strange 


Fact or Myth . 


HERE are many superstitions and 
T misbeliefs associated with the ani- 
mal world. Some false notions 
appear rational at first glance, but they 
do not stand up against the facts. These 
myths are held not only by the stranger 
to the animal world, but nature lovers, 
too, fall victim to them now and then. 
Here’s an opportunity to test your 
ability to distinguish animal facts from 
animal superstition and myths. Listed 
below are 25 statements about animals. 
Some are true, others false. Mark them 
“true” or “false” according to your best 
knowledge, then check yourself against 
the answers on page 98. 


1. The age of a rattlesnake can be de- 
termined by counting its rattles. 


2. Handling toads causes warts. 


3. Turtles live to be a thousand years 
old. 


Sweet music will charm wild animals. 
A monkey’s bite is poisonous. 
All mammals can swim. 


When an opossum is disturbed it 
feigns death. 


8. Elephants usually live to be at least 
100 years old. 


friendship, that even the ferocious rhi- 
noceros is really not so dangerous after 
all—at least with those he knows he can 
trust. 


By ALAN A. BROWN 


9. Horned toads squirt blood through 
their eyes. 


10. Squirrels never forget where they 
bury their nuts. 


11. Poisonous snakes are 
their own venom. 


immune to 


12. A beaver uses its tail as a trowel 
when building dams. 


13. A chameleon always changes its 
color to blend with its background. 


14. The groundhog looks for his shadow 
on February 2nd. 


15. Elephants are not afraid of mice. 
16. Hippopotamuses “sweat” blood. 


17. Monkeys delight in picking fleas off 
one another. 


18. Animals’ eyes glow in the dark. 
19. Cobras are fond of milk.. 
20. Only the female mosquito bites. 


21. Parrots are especially fond of crack- 
ers. 


22. A hummingbird can fly backwards. 

23. A rattlesnake will not crawl across 
a horsehair rope. 

24. An ostrich “hides” by sticking his 
head in the sand. 
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Birds of Our State 


‘THIRTY-SIX of our states have adopted official state 

birds, either by legislative action, by proclamation 
of the governor, or by long established precedent. The 
remaining twelve states have unofficial state birds. Re- 
gardless of their official status, however, each bird is 
more interesting as a friend than a stranger. 


So that you may become better acquainted with these 
friends, we have asked the father bird to give you some 
clues about himself. Without looking at the answer, 
see if you can identify him. Then study the informa- 
tion so you'll be able to know any of the state birds 
wherever you see them. It will be lots of fun. Try it. 


Do You Know Me? 


First Clue: I am a graceful, flying, web-footed bird, 
equally at home on water or land. I fly over large 
lakes or oceans. My usual color is white with a gray 
mantle, varying from pear] gray to blackish. My feet 
and bill are brightly colored, either yellow or red.... 
Who am I? 


Second Clue: I often take long ocean voyages and 
my family is to the water what the buzzard is to the 
land—valuable scavengers. ... Who am I? 


Third Clue: At nesting time, we gather in vast num- 
bers, usually on islands, and build our nests on the 
ground, although on occasion we build them in trees. 
The ground nests are not much to speak of, but tree 
nests are large and well constructed of strongly inter- 
woven moss, grass, twigs and reeds. ... Who am I? 


Fourth Clue: My family consists of from two to 
four, and I help in incubation and care of babies. The 
plumage of our young is dark and mottled and it is 
not until their third year they acquire the usual dress 
of our family. We feed our young on fish, lobsters and 
clams and we often follow vessels and obtain many 
delicious meals from scraps thrown overboard. We 
also fly inland and catch crickets, mice, grasshoppers, 
cutworms and other pests. ... Who am I? 


Fifth Clue: I have the distinction of being a member 
of the only bird family that has a beautiful monu- 
ment erected in honor of our service to mankind. The 
same state in which this monument stands, Utah, 
chose me as their Official State Bird. ... Who am I? 


Answer: 7105 VINYOUITVO 
—Jewell Casey 


May 1945 


—H. Armstrong Roberts. 


COMRADES 


& 
Who Took the Nuts? 


“Some one took the nuts we gathered in a pile 
before breakfast,” exclaimed Bobby as they came 
back from the hickory tree after school. “But, not a 
living thing except a squirrel was in sight.” 

Daddy looked up quickly. ‘‘Tomorrow is Saturday,” 
he said. “I’ll shake the tree in the morning. You can 
pick apples in the orchard beside it while the nuts 
are drying and at the same time watch the tree.” 

The children watched the tree carefully. Only a 
squirrel came in sight. 

Suddenly Bobby gave a shout. “That squirrel ran 
off with a nut in its mouth!” 

They watched. It came back and took another and 
another, running each time to a hole under a stump. 

“It’s hiding them for winter,” explained their 
father. “Squirrels often forget where they bury their 
nuts and those left in the ground grow. In this way 
many of our nut trees are planted by squirrels.” 

“Then they earn part of the nuts,” said Bobby, and 
Betty agreed enthusiastically. 


—Bessie L. Putnam 
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Rabies Control 


T a recent meeting of leading hu- 
manitarians and veterinarians in 
New York City, it was declared that “we 
recognize the existence of rabies” and 
that control measures are necessary. 

Discussion of House of Representatives 
Bill 1986 brought out the fact that, in the 
opinion of those present, the placing of 
dogs under the control of the Federal 
Bureau of Animal Industry, as set forth 
in the Bill, would not be a desirable 
means of obtaining rabies control. 

The American Humane Association, in 
announcing a declaration of policy 
adopted at the meeting, set forth the 
following eleven points: 


1. We recognize the existence of rabies. 

2. We believe that rabies control meas- 
ures are necessary. 

3. We believe that progress has been 
made in the development of prophylactic 
vaccine against rabies in the dog. 

4. We believe there has been an in- 
sufficient amount of evidence produced 
to date to justify the imposing of com- 
pulsory prophylactic rabies vaccination 
of dogs. 

5. We believe that in areas where 
rabies exist dogs should not be permitted 
in public places, unless. effectively 
leashed. 

6. We believe that there should be 
strict licensing of all dogs. 

We believe that all stray dogs 
should be impounded. 

8. We believe that dogs or cats defi- 
nitely known to have been bitten by a 
rabid animal should be confined or de- 
stroyed and that contact dogs or cats 
should be strictly quarantined for a 
proper period. 

9.. We believe that the relationship be- 
tween man and dog makes it an unsound 
policy to include the dog under regula- 
tions pertaining to livestock. 

10. We believe that the placing of dogs 
under the control of the Federal Bureau 
of Animal Industry in the form contem- 
plated by HR 1986 is not the desirable 
means of obtaining rabies control. 

11. Therefore, it is the opinion of this 
conference that these ends can better 
be served by working toward uniform 
legislation in the drafting of which small 
animal practitioners and organizations 
dealing with dogs should participate. In 
no case should there be precipitate action. 


Our Society recognizes that safeguards 
will have to be taken to protect humans 
and animals from the ravages of serious 
diseases, but believes that plans for such 
safeguards should be worked out care- 
fully through participation by animal 
protection societies, veterinarians and 
dog owners. 


To Subscribers 


We ask our subscribers to be patient if 
copies do not come through on time. 
Because of increasing difficu’ties, from 
eight to twelve weeks shou!d be allowed 
for new subscriptions to be entered. 

Also, because of uncertainty of mail de- 
liveries and the danger of loss in transit, 
we would suggest that our readers remit 
by check or postal money order when- 
ever possible. 
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New Book by Staff Member 
ADIOLOGY in Canine Practice” by 
Gerry B. Schnelle, V.M.D., Assistant 

Chief of Staff of our Angell Memorial 

Hospital, and dedicated to our own Dr. 

Francis H. Rowley, has recently come off 

the press. 

In the foreword by Dr. Merril C. Soss- 
man, Professor of Roentgenology, Har- 
vard Medical School, he says: “This 
monograph is the first textbook in the 
English language on the subject of vet- 
erinary radiology. That alone has made 
the compilation and preparation of ma- 
terial more difficult, as there are no 
references to consult, and no similar work 
for comparison.” 

The book will satisfy the growing de- 
mand for authoritative information on 
a subject that is new in veterinary medi- 
cine. Its 250 illustrations give specific 
and detailed information on the subject 
of diagnosis in canine practice. 

Divided into three parts, the book deals 
consecutively with equipment and tech- 
nics; affections of bones and joints; 
affections of soft structures, which com- 
monly occur in dogs. 

Prepared to assist the practitioner to 
make the most of radiography in small 
animals, this volume contains 356 pages 
and sells for $5.00. Orders should be 
sent to The North American Veterina- 
rian, Box 550, Evanston, Illinois. 


& 
Biography in Black 
By PAUL B. POTTER 


DELIGHTFUL story of three 

friends — a man, a woman, and 
“Kittykat,” or should the order be re- 
versed. It will tug at your heartstrings; 
it will make you laugh at Kittykat’s 
antics. 

This is a true story of George and Iva, 
who left their native state of Maine to 
settle in California. There, some 3,645 
miles from their nearest friends, they 
were indeed lonely. At this time of their 
greatest need, Kittykat came trudging 
into their lives and brightened their 
whole existence with her playfulness. 

Readers will be entranced by the Fore- 
word in which the author ably presents 
his point of view. “A word to your cat,” 
says he, “and she does as she pleases.” 

We do not need to recommend this book 
to cat-lovers. A hint is enough. But 
to those who merely tolerate cats or even 
to those who profess to hate them, we 
sincerely recommend it as a good story 
and a fascinating lesson on cat nature. 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 
Francestown New Hampshire 
or your own bookstore 


Answers to “Fact or Myth” 


(from page 96) 

1. False. Normally a rattlesnake adds 
one rattle each time it sheds its skin, 
which is about three times a year; but 
some add as many as five rattles a year. 

2. False. Myth probably arises from 
superficial resemblance between the tu- 
bercles in a toad’s skin and warts. 

3. False. The highest estimate is 500 
years; though 200-300 years is probably 
more accurate. 

4. False. With rare exceptions, they 
are completely indifferent to music. 

5. False. Monkeys have no fangs or 
poison sacs. Danger from the bite of a 
monkey, or any other animal whose 
mouth is not always clean, lies in the 
possibility of infection setting in. 

6. False. A bat is a mammal that 
cannot swim. 

7. True. It becomes limp and allows 
itself to be handled in any manner. 

8. False. They’re pretty old at 50. 


9. True. This ejection of blood is in- 
tended to terrify its enemies. 


10. False. They have poor memories 
and often cannot find their caches. 


11. True. Even among snakes of the 
same species the venom has no effect; 
though it is possible that bites exchanged 
between different species may be fatal. 


12. False. It’s used as a rudder in 
swimming. 
18. False. Its color changes depend 


on health, temperature and other factors, 
but not its surroundings. 


14. False. A deep-rooted belief, but 
completely unfounded. 


15. True. Mice are no more than an 
annoyance to elephants. 


16. False. They do exude a red liquid 


but it is simply an oil that waterproofs 
their bodies. 


17. False. Actually they seek minute 
flakes of dry skin, which they relish for 
their slight saltiness. 


18. False. There is no property in 
animal’s eyes that makes them glow in 
complete darkness. 


19. False. Even very thirsty cobras 
have shown no desire for milk. 


20. True. The female sucks blood; 
the male is satisfied with plant juices. 


21. False. Parrots would prefer let- 
tuce and a number of other foods to a 
cracker. 


22. True. It does so to get out of deep 
flowers when in search of nectar and in- 
sects. 


23. False. The rope has not the 
slightest effect on it. 


24. False. He’s probably only scratch- 
ing his itching head. 
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Lessons in Kindness 
A Manual for Teachers 


Just published is our new |2-page book- 
let, containing actual projects, bibliog- 
raphies, and material charts for the 
teaching of Humane Education. 

With projects for grades from kinder- 
garten through the sixth year, it will be 
of inestimable value to teachers. 


Five cents each $3.50 per hundred 


1944 Bound Volumes 


While they last we have a limited supply 
of bound volumes of Our Dumb Animals, 
each book containing twelve issues. 


From past experience, we know that 
many people like to keep a permanent 
file for reference to the many informative 
articles on nature and animal care. 


These books, containing 240 pages and 
approximately 200 striking examples of 
animal photography, make splendid gifts, 
especially to school and public libraries. 
Children find the magazine helpful in 
their school work and both children and 
adults enjoy reading the many stories 
about animals. 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Peter Rabbit Pin 

for Youngsters and Teen Agers 
Peter stands 3 inches high, comes 
in transparent lucite and sports a 
gay red vest and shoes. Any child 
will love to wear this old friend 
and storybook favorite on coat or 
dress. $1.25, tax included. Post- 
paid in U.S. NoC. O. Ds. 


THE PAUL REVERE SHOP 
1782 Massachusetts Avenue . 
Lexington, Mass. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals"; that it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has no connec- 
tion with any other similar Society. _ 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals “for 
the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,"’ as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


| give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or to the 
American Humane Education Society), the sum of ................ dollars (or, if other 
property, describe the property). 


The Society's address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and advice will be 
given gladly. 


Liberal Annuity Rates 
ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. | 


Annuity agreements are frequently used 
to provide for one’s or another’s future 
years. 


It is no experiment. There is no anxiety. 
No fluctuations in rate of income. No 
waste of your estate by a will contest. 


* * * * 

A pamphlet giving necessary information 
gladly sent upon request. 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15. 

The Management of our invested funds is 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities, 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 
Sustaining Life 20 00 Annual 1 00 
Children’s $0 75 
Since 1832 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 
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OPENING THE FIRST BROADCAST 


(Left to right) President Eric H. Hansen, Miss Margaret J. Kearns, 
Announcer Ed. Keane, Chairman of the Board, Dr. Francis H. Rowley. 


M.S. P. C. A.. BROADCASTING! 


IRD AND ANIMAL LORE” comes to you through 
the courtesy of the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Yes, we have taken to the air. Each Saturday from 
2:45 to 3:00 P.M. we are presenting a program of interesting 
stories and facts about animals and birds taken from Our Dumb 
Animals. In addition, well-known personalities will come to the 
microphone from time to time to give you their personal interpre- 
tation and experiences with our animal friends. 

Have you heard about the two pigeons that set up housekeeping 
in the busy Communications Office of the U. $. Coast Guard; or 
the Czechoslovakian cat that traveled to Panama to find a new 
home; or the mother dog that gave her own puppy first aid treat- 
ment? Did you know that butterflies use perfume? Can you 
answer such questions as whether or not all mammals can swim; 
or about the ability of the hummingbird to fly backwards? 

If not, then you are in for a treat, for of such will our programs 
be composed. And we want you to feel that this is your own pro- 
gram. It is a new venture on our part and your suggestions on 
how we can better the broadcasts will be welcome. 

Be sure to ask your friends to tune in and if you have any 
suggestions, won’t you drop a note to Radio Station WHDH, 
Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass. ? 

Remember! WHDH—850 on your dial—each Saturday— 
2:45-3:00 P.M. 
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